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Women  all  want  to  buy  the  best  dresses  their  means  permit.  No  matter 
whether  there  is  much  or  little  to  spend,  the  ability  to  choose  dresses  wisely 
means  a  great  deal  both  from  the  standpoint  of  money  outlay  and  of  satis- 
faction to  the  wearer.  These  purchases  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures every  woman  must  make  each  season  and,  in  fact,  the  cost  of  dresses 
for  the  womenfolk  may  be  one  of  the  very  important  items  in  the  total 
family  budget. 

Good-quality  dresses  last  longer,  look  better,  and  are  more  comfortable 
to  wear.  But  the  industry,  which  in  1931  manufactured  over  167  million 
dresses,  produces  all  kinds  and  all  qualities.  The  result  is  that  the  retail 
stores  are  showing  such  a  range  of  values  that  the  purchaser  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  the  ones  best  suited  to  her  needs  and  pocketbook.  Few  of  us 
are  expert  judges  of  fabrics  or  the  construction  of  garments.  Most  of  the 
labels  now  attached  to  ready-made  clothes  give  little  help,  and  few  mer- 
chants have  definite  information  about  the  quality  of  their  goods.  As  a 
guide  to  better  buying,  the  more  important  points  to  consider  in  selecting 
ready-made  dresses  are  summarized  in  these  pages. 

JUDGING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  FABRIC 

Whether  a  dress  is  a  good  or  a  bad  buy  depends  first  on  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  and  its  suitability  to  your  particular  needs.  You  want  to  know  not 
only  how  good  the  material  is  of  its  kind — whether  a  flat  crepe,  a  chiffon,  or 
a  gingham — but  also  how  well  suited  it  is  to  the  style  of  the  dress  and  to  the 
wear  you  will  give  it.  For  example,  a  filmy  fabric  of  good  quality  may  be 
a  very  wise  buy  in  a  dainty  afternoon  or  evening  dress,  but  in  an  office 
dress  it  is  impractical.  For  such  a  dress  you  would  do  better  to  get  a  sturdy 
material  made  especially  for  hard  wear  and  for  tailored  styles. 

Dresses  in  our  shops  nowadays  are  made  of  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics. 
Never  before  have  we  had  so  many  from  which  to  choose  and  never  before 
have  we  needed  to  be  so  careful  in  our  buying.  You  will  find  fabrics  made  of 
the  staple  fibers — silk,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton — but  worked  up  in  many  new 
weaves  and  finishes.  You  often  have  to  look  twice  to  be  sure  that  a  smart 
sport  dress  of  nubby  weave  is  not  wool  but  cotton,  or  that  another  is  silk 
rather  than  the  linen  it  appears  to  be.  And  you  will,  unfortunately,  find 
many  fabrics  dressed  up  to  make  you  believe  by  their  finish  and  weight  that 
they  are  of  better  quality  than  they  really  are. 

Other  materials  made  of  chemically  produced  fibers  called  rayon  or 
special  trade  names  are  now  widely  used  in  dresses.    Many  of  these  mate- 
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rials  resemble  silk  or  wool  but  have  qualities  all  their  own,  which  you  need  to 
consider  in  caring  for  and  cleaning  these  fabrics  if  they  are  to  give  full  service. 

Confronted  by  this  bewildering  array  of  fabrics  in  ready-made  dresses,  you 
may  wonder  how  your  buying  can  ever  be  more  than  a  gamble.  There  are 
no  samples  to  take  home  and  test  as  you  would  yard  goods;  you  may  even 
feel  incompetent  to  judge  quality.    There  are,  however,  some  safeguards. 

First  of  all,  buy  at  stores  that  are  ready  to  make  good  any  dress  that  proves 
faulty.  Their  prices  may  seem  higher,  but  the  amount  you  are  likely  to  lose 
through  bad  buys  at  stores  where  the  management  washes  its  hands  of 
responsibility  as  soon  as  it  gets  your  money,  will  make  up  the  difference. 

But  do  not  forget  that  even  in  good  stores  there  are  different  grades  of 
merchandise,  and  you  need  to  be  able  to  tell  good  from  poor  quality.  Read 
labels.  Many  give  only  brand  names  of  either  the  dress  or  the  fabric; 
others  give  directions  for  washing  and  pressing;  and  still  others  carry  facts 
about  the  quality  of  the  material.  A  few  mention  special  points  about 
construction. 

Ask  intelligent  questions  about  fabrics  and  insist  on  definite  answers.  In 
stores  of  good  standards,  clerks  and  buyers  appreciate  quality-minded  cus- 
tomers and  are  anxious  to  explain  good  features  of  dress  materials.  In  stores 
interested  in  volume  sales  rather  than  quality  business  they  sometimes  try  to 
evade  questions  that  customers  ask.  As  this  is  often  only  a  defense  for  their 
own  ignorance,  you  will  be  wise  not  to  buy  unless  you  can  get  the  informa- 
tion to  which  you  are  entitled. 

Still  another  help  in  judging  dresses  is  training  yourself  to  know  by  the 
appearance  and  the  feel  of  the  material  whether  the  quality  is  good  or  poor. 
Remember  your  past  experiences  and  apply  them  so  as  to  avoid  making  the 
same  mistake  twice. 

Quality  cottons 

Good  quality  is  easier  to  recognize  in  cottons  than  in  most  other  fabrics, 
but  even  so,  you  need  to  choose  with  care.  Whether  you  are  buying  a 
service-weight  or  a  sheer  cotton  for  dress  wear,  you  will  always  want  a 
well-woven  material,  one  that  will  keep  its  shape  and  stand  up  under 
repeated  laundering.  Many  cotton  fabrics  nowadays,  and  particularly 
those  in  house  dresses  for  women  and  play  dresses  for  little  girls,  are 
heavily  sized,  to  make  them  look  firm  and  closely  woven.  You  can  detect 
these  low-grade  cottons  by  a  few  simple  tests.  Rub  the  material  between 
your  hands;  notice  whether  little  particles  of  white  dust  come  to  the  sur- 
face and  whether  the  weave  looks  more  open  where  you  rubbed  the  fabric. 
Materials  little  better  than  cheesecloth  are  often  sized  and  finished  to 
make  you  believe  they  are  good-quality  ginghams,  percales,  or  organdies. 
After  washing  they  are  like  limp  rags.  Also  during  manufacture  some 
cottons  are  stretched  excessively.  Dresses  made  of  such  fabrics  may  shrink 
so  badly,  even  during  the  first  washing,  that  they  have  to  be  discarded. 

Many  cotton  dresses  of  high  quality  are  now  labeled  "preshrunk", 
"will  not  shrink",  or  "guaranteed  not  to  shrink."  Statements  of  this 
kind  are  not  as  yet  absolute  assurance  that  materials  will  not  shrink.  No 
standard  has  been  agreed  upon  by  manufacturers;  so  one  dress  labeled 
"preshrunk"  may  shrink  more  or  less  than  another  bearing  the  same 
type  of  label.  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  more  definite  labeling,  the 
Textile  Shrinkage  Conference  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  in  1933 
petitioned  cooperation  from  the  Government  and  the  American  Standards 
Association  in  setting  up  standards  for  the  shrinkage  of  woven  cotton 
fabrics.    The  aim  was  to  get  all  manufacturers  to  agree  to  a  uniform  way 
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of  labeling  so  that  when  buying  you  may  know  exactly  how  much  shrinkage 
to  expect.  This  effort  has  not  succeeded  as  yet,  but  reliable  information 
of  this  kind  regarding  shrinkage  is  what  you  want  and  should  be  able 
to  get  in  cotton  dresses.  Meanwhile,  you  will  be  wise  to  buy  dresses  labeled 
"preshrunk"  because,  even  though  they  shrink  somewhat,  they  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  those  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  shrinking 
process. 

In  cottons,  color  fastness  to  both  sun  and  washing  is  especially  important. 
You  will  find  all  kinds  of  color-guarantee  labels  on  all  qualities  of  dresses. 
It  might  seem  that  you  would  get  fast  colors  without  even  trying,  but 
when  you  read  the  labels  closely,  notice  how  indefinite  many  of  them  are. 
"Fast  colors"  may  mean  fast  to  both  sun  and  washing,  but  often  it  means 
fast  to  washing  only.  The  way  to  be  sure  of  colors  is  to  get  those  which 
have  actually  been  tested  and  are  known  to  be  dependable.  They  may 
be  labeled  "fast  to  sun  and  washing"  or  "tested."  For  example,  you 
may  find  "Nafal  tested  colors."  This  is  a  dependable  buying  guide  be- 
cause "Nafal"  means  that  the  colors  met  the  standards  for  fast  colors  as 
set  up  by  the  National  Association  of  Finishers  of  Cotton  Fabrics. 

Pure-dye  silks 

Good-quality  silk  dresses  are  made  of  "pure-dye"  silks.  When  first 
used,  this  term  meant  that  the  silk  had  been  dyed  "pure",  that  is  without 
weighting,  which  is  often  used  to  give  body  and  an  appearance  of  quality 
to  silks.  Later  the  term  was  used  to  describe  silk  containing  varying 
amounts  of  weighting,  such  as  metallic  salts  and  substances  that  wash  out. 
So  much  confusion  resulted  that  finally  the  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors defined  "pure-dye"  at  a  trade-practice  conference  held  in  1932 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  a  manufacturer 
lives  up  to  the  trade  agreement  that  was  made  at  this  conference,  he  will 
make  sure  that  any  of  his  silks,  except  blacks,  bearing  the  label  "pure- 
dye"  contain  no  more  than  10  percent  of  any  fibers  or  substances  other 
than  silk.  Black  silk  may  contain  as  much  as  1 5  percent  of  other  fibers 
or  substances  and  still  be  labeled  as  a  "pure-dye."  Under  the  same 
trade  agreement,  if  the  word  silk  is  used,  all  fabrics  containing  more  than 
the  above-stated  percentages  of  substances  and  fibers  other  than  silk 
should  be  labeled  either  as  "weighted  silks"  or  as  a  mixture,  whatever  it 
may  be.  This  practice  is  intended  to  protect  both  the  manufacturer  of 
quality  silks  and  the  consumer  against  cheap  silks  that  compete  unfairly 
with  those  honestly  represented. 

Metallic-weighted  silks  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  pure-dyes 
unless  you  can  test  samples;  but  make  observations,  read  labels,  and  ask 
questions.  Usually  heavily  weighted  silks  are  priced  low  in  comparison 
with  pure-dyes,  and  that  is  only  right,  because  their  value  is  less.  Compare 
the  feel  and  appearance  of  two  pieces  of  the  same  type  of  fabric.  For  ex- 
ample, weighted  flat  crepes  have  more  sheen,  are  heaver  to  lift,  and  more 
slippery  than  pure-dyes;  satins  are  hardly  as  pliable,  and  sheers  feel  more 
wiry  and  harsh  when  gathered  up  in  your  hand.  Weighted  silks  cut  along 
stitching  lines  and  rub  into  shreds  wherever  there  is  friction — as  under  the 
arms,  on  the  hips,  and  across  the  shoulders.  They  even  split  when  simply 
hanging  in  a  closet.  Weighted  silks  are  also  more  troublesome  to  care  for 
than  pure-dyes.  Wrinkles  can  hardly  be  pressed  out  without  steam,  and  the 
colors  are  seldom  dependable.  As  you  wear  weighted  silks  they  feel  clammy 
next  to  the  skin  and  are  uncomfortably  warm  in  hot  weather. 
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Weave  is  another  point  to  examine  when  buying  a  silk  dress.  You  want  a 
weave  that  is  firm  and  not  likely  to  shift  and  cause  ugly  pulling  at  seams  or 
bulges  across  the  shoulders,  under  the  arms,  and  at  the  hips. 

Shrinkage  and  stretching  are  two  more  points  to  ask  about  when  buying 
a  siik  dress.  Very  crinkly  crepes  often  stretch;  those  made  from  lightly 
twisted  yarns  sometimes  draw  up.  Dresses  made  of  fabrics  with  a  close, 
regular  weave  are  much  more  likely  to  hold  their  shape. 

Also,  with  tub  silks  especially,  be  sure  the  colors  are  fast  not  only  to  wash- 
ing but  also  to  sunshine  and  perspiration.  The  label  "  washable  "  commonly 
found  on  silk  dresses  means  only  that  the  silk  can  be  washed.  It  is  no 
assurance  that  the  colors  are  fast  or  that  the  material  will  not  shrink.  If 
there  is  no  label  to  give  definite  information  about  these  qualities,  ask  the 
store  for  a  statement. 

Read  everything  on  a  dress  label,  taking  care  not  to  overlook  small  printing. 
Sometimes  it  gives  the  information  that  is  of  most  importance  to  you.  And 
now  that  the  term  "  pure-dye  "  is  being  applied  to  unweighted  rayons  as  well 
as  to  silks,  do  not  take  for  granted  that  "pure-dye"  means  silk  unless  the 
word  "silk"  is  there.  If  a  label  informs  you  that  the  material  in  a  dress  is 
made  of  a  certain  brand  of  yarn  and  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  silk  or 
rayon,  ask  the  store  to  tell  you.  If  the  clerk  does  not  know,  ask  to  see  the 
buyer;  you  are  entitled  to  this  information. 

Rayon  and  other  synthetic  fabrics 

At  first,  fabrics  made  of  synthetic,  not  natural,  fibers  were  called  artificial 
silks,  but  this  was  so  misleading  that  a  few  years  ago  a  group  of  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  asked  that  a  new  term,  "rayon",  be  used.  A  few 
companies  making  what  is  called  the  cellulose-acetate  type  of  synthetic  fiber 
would  not  adopt  this  term  and  used  the  trade  names  of  their  products 
instead.  Now  many  manufacturers  even  of  other  kinds  are  doing  the  same 
and  we  have  such  a  confusing  array  of  names  that  often  neither  the  clerk 
nor  the  customer  knows  of  what  fiber  the  material  is  made. 

All  such  synthetic  fibers  are  produced  by  one  of  four  chemical  processes 
from  wood  pulp  or  cotton  linters.  Some  are  made  to  look  like  silk,  others  like 
wool,  but  all  have  similar  properties  just  as  all  silks  or  all  cottons  do.  The 
way  the  fiber  is  made  and  the  finish  of  the  fabric  make  a  difference  in  its 
strength  and  durability.  Some  rayons  are  weak  when  wet  and  must  be 
washed  carefully.  Cellulose-acetate  fabrics  have  to  be  pressed  cautiously. 
Under  a  hot  iron  they  sometimes  stick  or  even  melt. 

The  yarns  in  all  of  these  fabrics,  as  in  the  silks  and  wools  they  resemble, 
need  to  be  well  twisted,  then  woven  so  there  can  be  no  slipping,  fuzzing,  or 
fraying.  Many  cheap  rayons  are  made  of  stiff,  unwieldy  yarns  that  pull  out 
at  seams  and  snag  easily  on  the  surface.  Others  are  adulterated  or  weighted 
as  silks  are  with  substances  that  give  the  impression  of  good  quality.  Choose 
well-made  fabrics  of  good-quality  pure-dye  yarns;  then  care  for  them  as  their 
nature  requires.  In  good  qualities,  fabrics  made  of  synthetic  fibers  are 
serviceable  and  attractive  in  dresses;  and  many  of  the  desirable  qualities  of 
silks  and  wools  can  be  had  at  comparatively  low  cost.  The  colors  and  effects 
may  even  surpass,  at  times,  those  found  in  fabrics  made  of  natural  fibers. 

Unfortunately,  labeling  that  gives  the  information  you  really  need  is  gen- 
erally lacking.  Clerks  are  known  to  sell  unlabeled  dresses  of  synthetic  fibers  as 
silks;  then  troubles  that  might  well  be  avoided  by  informative  labeling  come 
with  pressing  or  cleaning.  When  you  buy,  insist  on  knowing  exactly  what 
you  have  and  how  it  should  be  cared  for.  Honest,  definite  information  is  the 
best  guide  to  both  wise  purchasing  and  wise  selling. 
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Good -grade  wools 

The  wool  materials  now  used  in  ready-made  dresses  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  However,  the  marks  of  quality  remain 
unchanged.  You  want  fabrics  made  of  high-grade,  long,  undamaged  fibers 
in  firmly  twisted  yarns,  and  balanced  weaves. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  wool  dress  fabrics — worsteds  and  woolens. 
True  worsteds  are  made  of  long,  good-quality  combed  wool  fibers,  and  the 
fabrics  have  definite  weaves  and  firm  finishes  so  that  the  materials  wear 
well  and  keep  their  shape.  Examples  are  dress  challie,  wool  crepe,  serge, 
and  suiting.  Woolens  are  heavier  and  therefore  warmer  than  worsteds. 
Also  their  weaves  are  fulled  and  felted,  making  it  possible  to  cheapen  and 
even  adulterate  poor  qualities  with  short,  inferior  wool  and  other  less- 
expensive  fibers.  However,  all  mixed  woolens  are  not  objectionable.  At 
one  time  a  wool  fabric  was  believed  to  be  good  only  if  all  wool,  but  some 
mixtures  such  as  we  now  have  are  better  suited  for  some  special  needs. 
For  example,  if  you  wish  a  washable  wool  dress  for  summer,  possibly  you 
would  prefer  a  wool-and-cotton  mixture  because  the  cotton  lessens  shrink- 
age. You  would  naturally  have  to  expect  the  material  to  wrinkle  more 
readily  and  require  more  pressing  than  pure  wool. 

You  can  usually  get  better  value  in  wool  fabrics  of  standard  weave. 
Novelties  are  generally  high  in  price  regardless  of  quality,  partly  because 
they  often  require  special  machinery,  which  must  be  discarded  when  the 
fad  has  passed.  This  adds  to  the  cost  the  consumer  must  pay.  Also,  in  the 
effort  to  produce  something  new  and  unusual  in  appearance,  good  con- 
struction of  yarn  and  balance  of  weave  are  sometimes  sacrificed.  For 
example,  think  of  the  recently  popular  wools  with  large  knotty  yarns  and 
loose  open  weaves  that  snagged  and  fuzzed  up  so  easily.  These  fabrics 
gave  little  real  service;  yet  their  price  was  high  because  they  were 
ultrafashionable.  Unless  your  circumstances  permit  luxuries  such  as  this, 
you  will  be  wise  to  get  staple  fabrics  instead.  Choose  wool  as  well  as  other 
fabrics  for  the  qualities  that  give  service  rather  than  for  fashion  alone. 

JUDGING  THE  QUALITY  OF  CUT  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

Careful  cut,  the  right  way  of  the  goods 

A  good-quality  dress  fits  neatly  and  keeps  its  shape.  This  means  that 
every  piece  of  it  is  cut  accurately  and  with  the  right  grain  of  the  material. 
You  have  to  be  alert,  though,  to  be  sure  of  getting  quality  in  the  cut  of  a 
dress.  Many  manufacturers  of  "bargain"  garments  juggle  pattern  pieces 
around  and  cut  just  any  way,  so  as  to  use  the  least  possible  yardage.  These 
cheap  imitations  of  good  dresses  often  look  "just  as  good"  as  the  well-made 
garments.  But  they  are  not,  and  wear  soon  makes  them  bulge,  ripple,  and 
sag,  and  spoils  the  line  and  style  long  before  you  can  get  the  real  good  out 
of  the  dress. 

Examine  the  sleeves  and  the  back  of  the  waist  particularly.  See  that  they 
are  cut  lengthwise  of  the  material,  rather  than  crosswise.  This  is  another 
way  that  material  is  sometimes  saved  at  your  expense.  If  the  material  has 
not  been  preshrunk,  the  first  cleaning  will  likely  result  in  rippled  armholes 
and  a  drawn  back  that  looks  too  small. 

Be  just  as  exacting  about  the  cut  of  little  girls'  dresses.  See  that  there  is 
plenty  of  fullness  about  the  back  and  chest,  and  good  width  at  the  lower 
edge.  A  good-quality  dress  is  always  full-cut,  but  a  cheap  one  may  have 
fullness  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the  sides  sliced  off  almost  straight. 
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Dresses  skimped  like  this  are  close  and  uncomfortable  and  hang  in  an  ugly 
barrel  shape.  So  even  though  there  may  be  a  few  gathers  or  pleats  across 
the  chest,  and  the  dress  looks  all  right  on  the  hanger,  check  up  on  the  cut  of 
the  dress  and  see  that  it  will  insure  a  good  fit. 

Check  also  on  the  width  of  a  little  girl's  dress  across  the  back.  A  child 
naturally  does  a  lot  of  reaching,  so  she  needs  more  fullness  in  the  back  of  her 
dress  than  in  the  front.  But  the  back  is  so  easily  forgotten,  if  the  front  looks 
all  right.  For  that  reason,  possibly,  some  manufacturers  now  skimp  the 
backs  of  children's  dresses  when  fullness  is  really  needed  to  insure  comfort. 
The  makers  of  good-quality  dresses  know,  though,  that  the  extra  material 
needed  for  comfort  will  in  the  long  run  give  more  satisfaction  and  that  it 
is  well  worth  a  few  extra  cents  in  cost. 

Right  size  to  fit  comfortably 

Try  on  a  dress  before  you  buy,  even  though  it  is  only  a  house  dress, 
because  size  labels  are  no  assurance  of  the  right  fit.  There  is  no  uniformity 
about  the  sizing  of  dresses  in  the  garment  trade  at  present,  and  you  may 
find  size  18  in  one  line  of  dresses  all  right,  but  in  another  entirely  too  small. 

Another  reason  why  you  should  always  try  on  a  dress  before  buying  it  is 
that  dresses  are  often  skimpy.  To  save  material  some  manufacturers  shave 
down  certain  pieces  so  that  the  size  which  would  ordinarily  fit  is  too  snug 
through  the  hips,  across  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  sleeve  caps.  Notice  all  of 
these  places  and  be  sure  that  the  dress  gives  you  plenty  of  room  for  sitting, 
for  reaching,  and  for  all  the  normal  strain  of  actual  wear.  Unless  you  do 
this  you  will  find  yourself  pulling  and  tugging  in  an  effort  to  make  your  dress 
fit  comfortably,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  pop  out  at  the  tight  places. 

Genuine  fullness  where  needed 

If  a  dress  has  pleats,  gathers,  or  other  design  features  such  as  we  ordinarily 
expect  to  add  fullness,  spread  them  open  and  make  certain  that  they  really 
do  add  the  fullness  that  you  need  for  comfort.  This  is  a  wise  thing  to  do 
when  buying  for  the  children  as  well  as  for  yourself  as  some  dresses  have 
skimpy  gathers,  unpressed  seams,  or  tiny  folds  that  look  like  pleats.  Insist 
on  genuine  fullness,  or  your  dress  will  fit  uncomfortably,  you  will  look  gawky 
like  a  child  who  has  outgrown  its  clothes,  and  soon  the  everyday  strain  will 
pull  out  the  seams.  To  mend  seams  that  pull  out  because  of  skimpy  cut  is 
almost  a  hopeless  task  because  deeper  seams  only  make  the  dress  tighter  and 
they  soon  pull  out  again.  Save  yourself  this  waste,  trouble,  and  ugly  ap- 
pearance by  insisting  on  dresses  with  real  fullness  wherever  fullness  is  needed. 

Durable,  well-finished  seams 

A  good-quality  dress  has  no  more  seams  than  are  really  needed  for  good  fit 
and  for  working  out  the  particular  design.  A  much-flared  or  bias-cut  skirt 
may  need  to  have  a  few  extra  piecings,  but  these  are  always  as  few  as  possible 
and  are  made  neatly  so  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  Should  you  notice  any  other 
seams  that  are  apparently  useless,  such  as  one  up  the  center  front  of  a  waist 
or  under  some  meaningless  frill,  you  may  be  certain  that  left-over  pieces 
were  used  to  cheapen  production  costs.  Even  though  these  extra  seams  may 
be  durable,  your  dress  will  neither  look  as  well  nor  be  as  easy  to  care  for  as 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  If  circumstances  force  you  to  consider  one  of 
these  "bargain"  dresses  and  you  are  deciding  whether  it  will  meet  your 
needs  provided  you  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  extra  frills  and  furbelows, 
examine  carefully  before  you  buy.  More  than  likely  those  frills  cover  up 
some  surprise  seams,  and  your  make-over  plans  will  not  work. 
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A  dress  has  to  be  well  made  to  last,  so  take  time  to  look  at  the  inside  as 
well  as  the  outside.  In  a  good-quality  dress  the  seams  are  wide,  and  they 
are  finished  so  there  is  no  danger  of  pulling  out  and  fraying  during  wear  and 
cleaning.  But  do  not  expect  every  dress  you  buy  to  be  finished  the  same 
way.  The  kind  of  material  makes  a  difference.  If  you  are  getting  a  cotton 
broadcloth  or  poplin  dress,  the  seams  may  be  narrower  and  more  simply 
finished  than  those  of  sheer  rayon  or  loosely  woven  ratine.  The  reason  is 
that  one  type  of  material  does  not  fray,  and  the  other  does.  Overcasting  or 
pinking  serves  very  well  as  a  finish  on  seams  in  firm  materials,  but  on  others 
like  chiffon  and  tub  silk,  French  or  self-stitched  seams  are  more  durable. 

If  you  believe  that  all  finished  seams  are  marks  of  quality,  you  are  mis- 
taken. Some  finishes  merely  cover  up  skimpy  allowances  that  pull  out  as 
quickly  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been  done  to  them.  A  quality  finish  has 
actually  to  make  a  seam  more  durable  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  it 
must  at  the  same  time  make  the  seam  look  neat.  During  the  past  few 
seasons  our  stores  have  had  great  piles  of  dresses  with  narrow,  poorly 
finished  seams.  In  many  flimsy  house  dresses  seam  allowances  are  scarcely 
more  than  one-eighth  inch  wide,  and  they  are  both  seamed  and  finished  in 
one  process  with  a  loose  lock  stitch.  Other  dresses  have  seams  that  are 
stitched  and  bound  all  at  once.  This  gives  a  neat  inside  appearance,  but 
the  little  bit  of  goods  caught  into  such  seams  is  not  enough  to  stand  hard 
wear  and  washing.  They  soon  pull  out,  and  if  the  dress  fits  right  in  the  first 
place,  making  another  seam  is  certain  to  spoil  its  appearance  and  comfort. 

A  cord  seam  made  by  cutting  off  one  side,  folding  the  other  down  over  it, 
and  stitching  at  the  seam  line  is  another  type  that  you  must  always  examine 
carefully.  It  looks  durable  enough,  but  often  one  side  is  shaved  off  so  close 
that  there  is  scarcely  more  than  a  thread  or  two  beyond  the  stitching  fine. 
Seams  finished  like  this  are  certain  to  pull  out  long  before  you  get  your 
money's  worth  from  the  dress. 

Examine  the  full  length  of  all  seams.  To  simply  turn  up  the  lower  edge  of 
a  skirt  and  take  a  glimpse  at  the  side  seams  is  not  enough.  More  than  likely 
they  will  be  the  best  ones  in  your  dress,  anyway.  Those  in  the  waist  and 
especially  those  around  the  armholes  cause  a  lot  of  trouble.  Around  these 
curves,  where  even  stitching  is  difficult,  you  often  find  seams  that  waver  in 
and  out,  making  ripply  armhole  lines  that  are  always  breaking. 

Sometimes  the  stitching  will  gradually  drift  off  toward  the  edge,  making 
a  seam  too  narrow  in  some  vital  spot.  In  skirts,  especially,  seams  that  look 
wide  enough  near  the  hem  may  taper  off  and  be  too  narrow  to  be  reliable  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  hip  line. 

Generous  hems  and  allowances  for  altering 

Many  materials  are  not  preshrunk,  dress  lengths  vary  with  the  seasons, 
and  one  may  even  take  on  a  few  pounds  of  weight.  Any  of  these  will  make 
you  wish  for  a  good  hem  or  seams  that  can  be  let  out.  For  example,  during 
the  last  few  years  the  narrow  hems  on  many  dresses  meant  great  waste 
when  the  style  shifted  from  short  to  long  skirts.  Think  of  future  needs  when 
buying  a  new  dress. 

In  children's  dresses,  wide  hems  and  seams  that  can  be  let  out  are  points 
in  quality.  If  the  style  of  a  dress  is  such  that  it  adjusts  to  growth,  then  a 
wide  hem  that  can  be  let  down  from  time  to  time  may  even  double  the 
lifetime  of  the  garment.  One  with  a  narrow  hem  will  be  outgrown  in 
almost  no  time,  and  in  the  end  you  will  find  yourself  paying  for  two  dresses 
instead  of  one. 
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See  how  the  hem  is  finished.  In  a  good-quality  dress  you  will  find  it 
put  in  by  hand  rather  than  by  machine  so  you  can  make  any  necessary 
adjustments  without  danger  of  marks  from  the  stitching. 

Good  thread  and  close,  even  stitching 

Everything  that  goes  into  a  quality  dress  has  to  be  good,  even  to  the 
thread.  It  should  be  right  in  size  and  strength  for  the  material,  and  the 
stitches  should  be  short  and  close.  Dresses  made  with  a  long,  loose  stitch 
and  poor-quality  thread  soon  rip  and  stretch  at  their  seam  fines,  and  you 
are  lucky  if  a  break  does  not  end  in  a  tear. 

Regular  machine  stitching  that  looks  alike  on  both  sides  is  always  used 
in  quality  dresses.  Chain  stitching  ravels  easily,  and  an  entire  seam  may  be 
out  before  you  have  a  chance  to  catch  it. 

Reenforcements  and  finishes 

Tape  or  double  thickness  under  buttons,  bars  at  pocket  corners,  and 
fastened-off  threads  are  examples  of  the  little  extras  that  make  dresses  wear 
longer.  Protective  features  like  these  are  unobtrusive — you  see  them  only 
when  you  look  for  them — but  they  often  save  tears  that  would  make  a 
dress  practically  useless.  A  woman  who  wants  quality  learns  to  appreciate 
these  little  touches  for  they  mean  extra  value  to  her,  and  she  thinks  twice 
before  she  buys  a  dress  without  them. 

Look  at  bindings  and  facings  as  well,  to  see  if  they  fit  and  set  well  to  the 
line  of  the  dress.  On  a  curve,  such  as  a  neck  fine,  a  bias  binding  or  a 
shaped  facing  is  suitable.    Straight  finishes  are  good  only  on  straight  edges. 

See  that  plackets  are  long  enough  so  that  you  can  get  in  and  out  of  your 
dress  without  straining  it.  Sometimes  plackets  are  made  too  short  so  as  to 
save  on  workmanship  and  fastenings,  but  squeezing  in  and  out  of  a  dress 
becomes  irksome,  and  stretches  it  out  of  shape. 

In  wash  dresses  that  have  short  sleeves  or  none  at  all,  notice  the  armhole 
finish.  A  dress  gets  hard  wear  at  the  armholes,  and  the  finish  has  to  be 
strong.  It  should  be  put  on  after  the  side  seam  is  stitched,  but  in  low-quality 
dresses  it  is  often  put  on  first.  This  means  that  unless  the  seam  end  is 
fastened  off  securely,  there  will  soon  be  a  rip.  Binding  or  facing  is  the  best 
type  of  finish  for  arm  openings  in  sleeveless  styles,  not  the  narrow  hems  that 
are  now7  being  used  to  save  on  material  and  work.  Besides  being  more 
durable,  a  continuous  finish  for  arm  openings  looks  neater  than  any  other 

POINTS  TO  LOOK  FOR  WHEN  BUYING  A  DRESS 

Style  and  fabric  suited  to  your  needs. 

A  label  that  tells  what  kind  of  fibers  make  up  the  material. 

Definite  information    about    shrinkage,   weighting,   or    sizing,   and    color 

fastness  to  sunlight  and  washing. 
Fabrics  made  of  durable  yarns,  with  firm,  balanced  weave. 
Staple  fabrics  rather  than  novelties,  for  economy. 
All  pieces  cut  the  right  way  of  the  goods. 
Full  cut  with  plenty  of  room. 
Neat,  appropriate,  and  serviceable  workmanship. 
Allowances  for  alterations,  particularly  in  growing  girls'  dresses. 
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